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Olivier de Serres. 


AGRICULTURE. 





In 1761 there were thirteen | 


vines are planted in hills, like Indian corn, kept 


en agricultural societies established in France, and | low, and cultivated like a plantation of raspber- 





AGRICULTURE. 


nineteen co-operating societies. 


New England Farmer. 
(Continued from page 179.) 
After the time of Tull’s publication, no great al- ' become fashionable, and other writers contributed | 


' ° . . 
selves by their. published memoirs. 


teration in British agriculture took place, till Rob- |to the advancement of husbandry. M. de ‘Tru- | 


Thoge of Paris, | ries. 
Written for the Conversation-Lexicon, by the Editor of the | Amiens, and Bourdeaux have distinguished them- | ly cultivated for feeding the silk-worm. 


The white mulberry tree is very extensive- 
It is not 


Du Hamel , placed in regular plantations, but in corners, rows, 
| and Buffon caused the study of rural economy to by the sides of roads, &c. The trees are raised 


from seeds in nurseries, and sold, generally, at 
five years’ growth, when they have strong stems. 


ert Bakewell and others carried into effect some daine introduced the Merino breed of sheep in) They are planted, staked, and treated as pollards. 


important improvements in the breeds of cattle, | 1776, and Comte Lasteyrie has written a valua- 
sheep, and swine. These resulted in great bene- | ble work on sheep-husbandry. 
fits to British agriculture and emolument as well| Arthur Young made an agricultural survey of 
as fame to those who effected the alteration. By| France in 1787, 8, and 9. Since that time sev- 
Bakewell’s skilful selection at first, and constant eral French and English writers have given the 
care afterwards to breed from the best animals, statistics and culture of different districts, and the 
he at last obtained a variety of sheep, which, for | Abbe Rosier and Professor Thouin general-views 
early maturity, and the property of returning a Of the whole kingdom. Buonaparte established 
great produce of mutton for the food, which they ™any new agricultural societies and _professor- 
consume, as well as the small proportion, which ships, botanic and economical gardens for the ex- 
the weight of the offal bears to the four quarters, | hibition of different modes of culture, and the dis- 
were without precedent. Culley, Cline, Lord ;Semination of plants. He also greatly enlarged 
Somerville, Sir J. S. Sebright, Darwin, Hunt, and enriched that extensive institution, the Na- 
Hunter, Young, &c. &c. have all contributed to. tional Garden, whose Professor of culture, the 
the improvement of domestic animals, and have Chevalier Thouin, is one of the most scientific ag- 
Jeft little to be desired in that branch of rural Ticulturists in Europe. 
economy. Among other publications of distinguish- The lands in France are not generally enclosed 
ed merit, on agricultural topics, may be number- | and subdivided by hedges or other fences. Some 
ed The Farmer’s Letters, Tour in France, Annals fences occur near towns, but, in general the whole 
of Agriculture, &c. &c. by the celebrated Arthur country is open ; the boundaries of estates being 
Young ; Marshall’s numerous and excellent works, | marked by slight ditches or ridges, with occasion- 
commenced with Minutes of Agriculture, published | al stones or heaps of earth, rows of trees or scat- 
in 1787, and ended with his Review of the Agricul- | tering trees. Depredations from passengers on 
tural Reports, in 1816, Practical Agriculture, by | the high» ways are prevented by gardes champetre, 
Dr R. W. Dickson, &c. &c. The names of) Which are established throughout all France. 
Kaimes, Anderson, Sinclair, are also rendered il-| Since the time of Colbert the French have paid 
lustrious by publications, which exhibit a union of | good share of attention to sheep, and there are 
philosophical sagacity, and patient experiment, | considerable flocks of Merino sheep owned by in- 
resulting in improvements of incalculable impor- | dividuals, besides the national flocks. That of 
tance not only to the British nation but to the hu- | Rambouillet, established in 1786, is, or lately has 
man race. ‘To these we shall only add the name been managed by M. Tessier, an eminent writer 
of John Loudon, F. L. S. H. S. whose elaborate ©" agriculture. Sheep are generally housed, or 
and able works, entitled Encyclopedia of Garden- ‘kept in folds, and little yards and enclosures. 
ing and Encyclopedia of Agriculture, have proba- | Mr Birkbeck considers the practice of housing 
bly never been surpassed by any similar works in | T confining sheep as the cause of foot rot, a dis- 
any language, age, or country. ease very common among sheep in France.— 
Tlie establishment of a National Board of Ag- | Where flocks remain out all night, the shepherd 
riculture was of pre-eminent service to British | sleeps in a small thatched hut, or portable ware 
husbandry. Hartlib, a century before, and Lord | house, placed on wheels. He guides the flock by 
Kaimes, in his Gentleman Farmer, had pointed out Walking before them, and his dog guards the 
the utility of such an establishment, but it was left Sheep from wolves, which still abound in some 
to Sir John Sinclair to carry their ideas into exe- | Patts of the country. In the south part of France, 
cution. To the indefatigable exertions of that | the ass, and the mule are of frequent use in hus- 
worthy and eminent character the British public |bandry. A royal stud of Arabian horses has been 
are indebted for an institution, whose services can Kept up at Aurillac, in Limousin, for more than 
hardly be sufficiently appreciated. “It made/|® Century, and another has been more recently 
farmers who reside in different parts of the king-|@Stablished near Nismes. Poultry is an impor- 
dom acquainted with one another; and caused a|t@t article in French husbandry. Mr Birkbeck 
rapid dissemination of knowledge amongst the ; thinks that the consumption of poultry in towns 
whole profession. The art of agriculture was |™8y be equal to that of mutton. The breed of 
brought into fashion; old practices were amend- swine is, in general, bad ; but fine hams are made 
ed, new ones introduced, and a degree of exertion |!" Bretagne from hogs reared on acorns, and fat- 
manifested, which had never before been exem- | ted with Indian corn. The French implements 
plified in this island.” of agriculture are generally rude and unwieldly, 
AGHICULTURE oF France. and the operations of husbandry unskilfully per- 


French agriculture began to flourish in the be formed. 
A gan to flourish in the be-| ‘The yine ; , ’ 
ginning of the seventeenth century, under Henry e vine is cultivated in France in fields, an 


; on terraced hills, but managed differently in that 
IV. and a work on that subject was published by country from jts common culture, In France 











The eggs of the silk worm are hatched in 


The celebrated rooms, by means of stoves to 18° of Reaumur 


(724 Fah.) One ounce of eggs requires one hun- 
dred weight of leaves, and will produce from 
seven to nine pounds of raw silk. The hatching 
commences about the end of April, and with the 
feeding is over in abouta month. Second broods 
are procured in some places. The silk is wound 
off the cocoons in little balls by women and chi)- 
dren. ‘The olive, the fig, the almond, and various 
other fruits are also extensively cultivated in 
France. 


AGRICULTURE IN GERMANY. 


The earliest German writer on husbandry, was 
Conradus Heresbachius, who lived and died in the 
16th century. His work De Re Rustica was an 
avowed compilation from all the authors who had 
preceded him. No other books on agriculture of 
any note appeared previous to the seventeenth 
century. With regard to the present state of ag- 
riculture in Germany, we are necessarily limited 
to brief notices. ‘The country is very extensive 
and presents a great variety as respects soil, sur- 
face, climate, and culture. Its agricultural pro- 
duce is, for the most part, consumed within its 
limits, but excellent wines are exported from Hun- 
gary and the Rhine, together with flax, hams, 
geese, silk, &c. The culture of the mulberry, 
and the rearing of the silk worm is carried on as 
far north as Berlin, The theoretical agricultur- 
ists are well acquainted with all the improved im- 
plements of Great Britain, and some of them bave 
been introduced, especially in Holstein, Hanover, 
and Westphalia; but, in general, their ploughs, 
wagons, &c. are unhandy, unwieldy, and ineffi- 
cient. Fish are carefully bred and fattened in 
some places, especially in Prussia, and poultry is 
every where attended to and carried toa high 
degree of luxury at Vienna. The culture of for- 
ests likewise receives particular attention in that 
country as well as in France. The common ag- 
riculture of Germany is every where in a state of 
improvement, Government, as well as individu- 
als have formed institutions for the instructions of 
youth in its principles and most enlightened prac- 
tices, The Imperial Society of Vienna, the Geor- 
gical Institution at Presburg, and that of Professor 
Thaer, in Prussia, may be numbered among re- 
cent institutions of this description. 


AGRICULTURE IN ITALY. 


The climate, soil, and surface of Italy are so 
various as to have given rise to a greater diversity 
of culture than is to be found in the whole of Eu. 
rope, besides. Corn, grass, butcher’s meat. cheese, 
butter, rice, silk, cotton, wine, oil, and fruits of all 
kinds, are ali} found in perfection in this fertile 
section of the globe. Loudon asserts that only 
one-fifth of the surface of Italy is considered ster- 
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ile, while only a fifth of the surface of France is) 
considered fertile. The population of Italy is| 
greater in proportion to its surface than that of! 
either France or Great Britain. 

The writers on the rural economy of Italy, are | 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


INSECTS ON FRUIT TREES. 


' Mr Fessespen—Your Pennsylvania corres- 


pondent, M, appears to have noticed two distinct 


can be made to quit their hold, which I have often 
| seen in the common species of the myrtle, Cocevs 
hesperidum. A little later the body is more swei- 
| led, and, on carefully raising it with a knife, nu- 
| merous eggs of an oblong form will be discovered 


Arthur Young, in 1788, Sigismondi, in 1801, and insects on the apple-tree, one of which, as Mr Buel beneath it, and the insect appears dried up and 
: ‘remarks, you did not advert to in your Farmer of dead, and forming only a convex cover to its fu- 


Chateauvieux, in 1812. 

In Lombardy, the lands are generally farmed 
by metayers, (from meta one half). 
pays the taxes and repairs the buildings. 


the 5th instant.* I regret that you overlooked a 


The landlord conjecture hazarded in the memorandum furnished 
The you, the substance of which was, that the “dark ther, make their escape at the lower end of the 


ture progeny. Under this protection the young 
are hatched, and, on the approach of warm wea- 


tenant provides cattle, implements and seeds, and colored insect, on the body of the tree, about the’ shell which is slightly elevated atthat part. They 
the produce is divided. ‘The irrigation of lands size and shape of a small grain of coffee, with a) then move with considerable activity, and disperse 
in Lombardy is a remarkable feature of Italian | bristly coat, an no wings,” might be the apterous themselves over the young shoots or leaves. The 


husbandry. 


property of the state, and may be carried through | that of the canker-worm) are common here.t. 


apy man’s land, provided they do not pass through 


That this insect had no connexion whatever with 


All canals taken from rivers are the | female of a moth, several species of which (besides ’ shape of the young coceus is much like that of 


its parent, but the body is of a paler color, more 
thin and flattened. Its six legs and proboscis are 


a garden, or within a certain distance of a man- the minute muscle-like insects observed on the  yisible under a magnifier. Some species are cov- 


sion, on paying the value of the ground occupied. 
Water is not only employed for grass-lands, which, 


trees no one can doubt who has read Mr Perley’s 


| 


‘communication on the bark-louse, a species of Cochenille of commerce. 
. i, 4 siiaaie \ 
when fully watered, are mowed four, and some- Coccus, and Mr Loudon’s description of the Amer- 


‘ered with a mealy powder, as in the C, cacti, or 
These little lice insert 
their proboscis into the bark and leaves, and draw 


times five times a year; and in some cases as | ican blight, Extosoma mali of Leach, Arnis La- from the cellular substance the sap which nour- 


early as March, but is conducted between the nar- 
row ridges of corn lands, in the hollows between 
drilled crops, among vines, or to flood lands, a 


'nata or lanigera of other naturalists 
| The account given by M. was not sufficiently 
detailed and particular to enable us to decide 


‘ishes them. Reaumur observed the ground quite 
‘moist under peach-trees infested with Cocci, which 
was caused by the dripping of the sap from the 


foot or more in depth, which are sown with rice. | which of these two latter insects his probably was, numerous punctures made by these insects. 
Water is also used for depositing a surface mud | although it appeared most to resemble the bark- While they continue their exhausting suction of 


in some places where it is charged with that ma- 
terial. The details of watering for these and 


louse of Mr Perley. 
| It has not yet been ascertained whether our 


| sap they increase in size, and during this time, 
‘are in what is ealled the larve state. When this 


other purposes are given in various works, and bark-louse is the same as that described by Reau-| js completed they are still of different magnitudes, 


collected in those of Professor Re. 


In gen-, mur and Geoffroy, and observed by Shaw and | and set about their transformation by spinning 


eral, watered lands let at one third higher price Kirby on the apple-trees of England ; but ours) from the mouth minute whitish filaments, whieh 


than those not irrigated. 

The implements and operations of agriculture 
in Lombardy, are both very imperfect. The 
plough is a very rude contrivance, with a handle 
thirteen or fourteen feet long. But the catile are 
fed with extraordinary care. They are tied up in 
stalls, then bled once or twice, cleaned and rub- 
bed with oil; afterwards combed and brushed 
twice a day. Their food in summer is clover or 
other green herbage ; in wiuter a mixture of elm- 
leaves, clover-hay, and pulverized walnut-cake, 
over which boiling water is poured, and bran and 
salt added. 
hair, grow smooth, round and fat, and so improv- 
ed as to double their value to the butcher. 


The tomato or love-apple (solanuin lycopersicum) | 


so extensively used in Italian cookery, forms an 


}agrees in size and shape with theirs, and it is 


are afiixed in a radiate manner to the bark, and 


' . . . . . . . a . . . . 
highly probable, if it is identical, that we are as | which confine and secure the body in its situation. 


/much indebted to Europeans for introducing this 


|(Do not these constitute the specks of blue mould 


/and other lousy complaints, as they are to us for! noticed by Mr Perley ?) They now remain appa- 
| ‘ Y 90 : \ ° P ad vo 
|the American blight, which, however, I have never | rently inanimate ; but under these lifeless scales 


jseen. In regard to the introduction of insects, I 
|am fully persuaded that we have no species, in 
'common with those of the Eastern world, which 
‘have not accompanied man and his imports from 
‘thence. 

| Perhaps a few general remarks on the economy 
of the Coccus genus may not be unacceptable to 


Mr Perley’s species. 
Early in the spring the Coccr are found appa- 
rently torpid, situated longitudinally in regard to 


article of field culture near Pompeii, aud especial-,the branch, the head upwards, and sticking by 


ly in Sicily, from whence they are sent to Naples, 
Rome, and several towns on the Mediterranean 
sea. (To be continued.) 


Williams, in his book on West Florida, remarks 
of the cultivation of Indigo in that country, that! 
Caracas, alone was able to rival Florida, in this! 


article : forty thousand pounds sterling in one | of timothy or some small grass, shaken on the trunk of the tree, | 


year, has been paid in London, for Florida Indigo ; 
yet at this time not a pound is raised in the terri- 
tory for sale; a few planters cultivate it for the 
use of their families; yet it is raised with less 
trouble than any other crop, and any female slave 
ean manufacture it. This plant also is a native 
of Florida ; its natural soil is the Pine Barrens. 


Sheep.—A meeting of the citizens of Orange 
county has been called at Goshen, N. Y. to devise 
some plan to protect their sheepfolds from the 
ravages of dogs, the existing laws being insufficient. 








Ginger Root.—Mr Raiford, near Savannah, has 
raised ginger root for the last four years, success- 
fully, on common land, and exposed to all the va- 
riations of the climate. 


‘their flattened inferior surface closely to the bark. 
On attempting to remove them they are generally 


crushed, and there issues from the body a dark 
colored fluid. 


By piercing them with a pin they 











* We intended, however, to make our remarks applicable to 


| two distinct species of insects. One which was described by 


“ M” as having an appearance which “ resembled the blossoms 


| when wet with dew, and remaining on it—After which they 
| appeared to increase in size to about the bigness of shot No. 8 
; cut in two and a litle lengthened ; and formed a coter, adher- 
| ing to the bark, under which the insect. whatever it may be, 
| was found,” &c. [See p. 142.] This we supposed mizht he the 
bark-louse of Mr Perley; but having doubts on the subject, af- 
| ter describing the Perley-insect, we remarked: “The above 
| Ceseription of a destructive insect, and the remedy prescribed 
; by Mr Perley, may be of use, although the insect may not be the 
| Same with that which has annoyed the fruit trees of our corres- 
) pondent ‘M.’”” We then quoted from Kirby and Spence, noti 
} ces of the Zinca Corticeila, aud Arborum Line aris, which we 
| or nes might be ideutical with the insect first mentioned by 
Having done with this insect we then took up the other on 
the last column of page 158 as follows, viz. : 
“The insect deserlbed by «M,’ page 142, found on the body 
of the tree about the size and shape of a smal! grain of coffee,” 
&e. See also our note p.169—Epiror. _ 


t Afier we had commenced wi iting the editorial article p- 158. 
and before we had completed it, the “ memorandum ” was mis 
laid, and has not since come to hand, This we regret, as we 
set a high value on the communications of te author.—Ep. 


‘the metamorphosis of the insect is conducted ; 
with this remarkable difference, that, in a few 
days, the large ones contrive to break up and throw 
off, in 4 or 5 flakes, their former coats, and reap- 
pear ina very similar form to that which they 
| before had: the smaller ones, on the contrary, 
|continue under their envelope, which serve as 


Ina short time the cattle cast their some of your readers, and may stimulate them to} cocoons, and from which they seem to shrink and 
-complete, by careful observation, the history of 


detach themselves, and then become perfect pupe, 
‘the rudiments of wings, antenna, feet, &c. being 
| Ciscoverable, on raising the shells. If we follow 
the progress of these small ones (which are to pro- 
duce the males) we shall see, in process of time, 
a pair of filaments and the tips of the wings pro- 
‘truding beneath the shell at its lower elevated 
part, and, through this little passage, the perfect 
insect at length backs out. The pupe coat of the 
female is never cast off, so far as we can discover, 
but continues adherent and flexible, and thefinsect 
itself never afterwards changes place. Tbe male 
is exceedingly small in ccmparison with the fe- 
_male, and is au anomaly in the order, (Hemiptera) 
/ having ouly two wings or hemelytra, though La- 
i treille detected, in one species, vestiges of another 
| pair of wings, which resembled the balancers of 
flies. The tail of the male is furnished with an 
‘elongated curved stilet, and a pair of slender, long, 
|f'aments. ‘Ihe ovaries of the female are fecun- 
| dated through the small aperture beneath the 
lower tip of the shell, After this her body grad- 
ually augments, becomes more convex, and when 
the eggs are matured they are extruded and spread 
by the contraction of her body beneath its envel- 
ope, till the fond mother perishes in her labors, 
but still shields with her body the eggs which are 
to give birth to her future offspring. 
There are several broods of some species in 
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the year. Of the bark-louse at least two are pro- 
duced in one season. It is probable that the fe- 
males of the last brood are fecundated in autumn, 
survive the winter, and thus provide for a succes- 
sion of the species. 

The writer of the article on Bees, in the North 
American Review, was too indiscriminate in de- 
nouncing all insects except the favorite ela borators 
of wax and honey. The single genus Coccus 
affords an ample refutation to the charge of uni- 
versal noxiousness and inutility. Various tints 
of red are furnished by them from the splendid 
Carmine of the cochenille, to the duller hues of 
the scarlet in grain and the Polish coceus. The 
resin called lac is produced by a species of this 
genus, and has become essential in the composition 
of varnishes, japanned ware, and sealing-wax, and 
by a chemical process a beautiful pigment is ob- 
tained from it. The wax of China, called Pe-la 
is procured from certain trees, which are stocked, 
in that country, with Cocci for facilitating its 
production. 

No species of Sarerpa, inhabiting the apple- 
tree, is known to us except the common one striped 
with white and brown, and which proceeds from 
the well-known borer. if there is another appro- 
priated to this tree, we should like to see a de- 
scription of it, and should be highly gratified to 
receive specimens. 

With respect, your friend and servant, 
T. W. HARRIS. 

Milton, December 24, 1828. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
VILLAGE ANECDOTE, 

Mr Eprror—-Jt is encouraging to reflect, that 
however misled men may be, at times, by passions 
and prejudices, yet virtuous deeds and generous | 
feelings, directed by a love of justice and peace, 
have something so amiable in themselves, that 
they will meet, not only with undisguised and 
general approbation, but they will create in society 
a predisposition to the same valuable end, offer- 
ing thereby a strony assurance, that the human 
mind was intended by the Almighty Founder, as | 
their native and prosperous soil. Nor is the mag- 
nitude of the object which brings those feelings 
into action, of much consideration ; it is altogeth- 
er the moral principle which gave them birth.— 
There is in them an irresistible charm to bring 
forth seeds of life, which otherwise might remain 
dormant and barren. It seems to be a duty, 
therefore, and it is a very pleasant one, to record 
those occurrences. In the present instance, the 
natural repository is assuredly the New England 
Farmer, now of general circulation among that 
order of citizens, within whose ancient and noble 
avocation is to be found, the safeguard to the best 
interests of our country. After this short pream- 
ble, I will ask your leave to introduce the follow- 
ing anecdote. 

Some time since, it was in October, the weath- 
er being favorable for clearing land, A. H. deter- 
mined to burn away the brush in one of his pas- 
tures ; the fire ran faster than expected, and ex- 
tended into the wood lot of his neighbor, N. H., 
where it did considerable damage, before it could 
be subdued. N. H. was absent on a journey, at 
the time, and on his return met with A. H., who 
expressed his regret at the accident which had 
taken place, and his readiness to satisfy him for 


the damages to be assessed, to two men we can | grape is a native, and makes excellent wine under 
trust, and let those men be you and I. the following conditions: collect the grape so 

Your proposal, Mr A. H., is very fair; but in|soon as the berries are of full color and in the 
such cases two men have been known, at times, | plenitude of their juice ; if they remain on the 
not to agree, therefore, I would propose to you, to/ vines to become mellowed, the product will be 
leave it to one alone, and let that man be your|a dead, flat and ill flavored wine. When the 
good self. You will take the case into considera- | grapes are mashed, or crushed in the vat, let them 
tion, and when we meet again, you will inform | remain only one hour and a half, when the must 
me to what amount you have fixed the loss.—| will have obtained a sufficiency of color; press, 
The next time they met,A.H. informed N. H.that | and the product will be a crimson rose color, with 
he had walked over his wood lot, and, that from! flavor of the first class; but let the vintage re- 
the best opinion he could form of the injury it had | main ten or more hours in the vat, the longer the 


received, he had estimated the loss at sixty-five 
dollars. N. H. professed himself perfectly satisfied 
with the liberal damages, which A.H. had brought 
in; but, neighbor, said he, it is a hard case, and, 
therefore, I will propose to you, that we should 
divide the loss; you pay me one half, and I will 
bear the rest. 

When an anecdote is clothed with that charac- 
ter of pleasantness, which seems to render its 
truth somewhat questionable, it is often styled a 
good story. In the Italian language the same idea 
is prettily expressed by se non é vero, é ben trovato, 
which translated, if it ts nol true, it is at least well 
imagined. But in the present instance there is no 
fiction. The parties alluded to, are Amos Han- 
rinGTon, and Natruan Hagar, of the Rev. Mr 
Fieny’s parish. Happy the town where hard 
cases, and all cases,are generally settled under the 
mild influence of such feelings! Happy the State 
where such spirit should prevail! Justice, equity, 
and peace! It would have a tendency to short- 
en and simplify the work of legislation, and to re- 
lieve of part of their labors the ministers of the 
law ; it would hasten the promised and happy 
period, when the moral Rose is to bloom in the 
wilderness. J. M. G. 

Weston, 29th Dec. 1828. 


From the American Farmer. 


GRAPES. 
Retreat, near Dublin, Nov. 30, 1828. 
IsaneLta Grape.—Much paper and ink have 
been wasted about the origin and yalue of the 
Isabella grape. I formerly understood, that Col. 
Hawkins obtained it from the garden of Mount 
Vernon, as a grape Fountainbleau ; but, recently, 
the gentleman who succeeded Mr Hawkins as 
agent to the Creek Indians, informed me that 


the scions were received from Mr Fraser, a gen-! 


tleman on botanical researches, who called it a 
French grape. Monsieur Roma had the same 
vine in his garden in Savannah, and said it was a 
French muscadel. It may be of much value to 
the north, where the climate suits it ; but is worth- 
less in the south, by reason of its ill habits. . Half, 
or more, of the grapes, rot every, year be the sea- 


worse, and the wine will be austere and taste 
strongly of the see's. The juice of this grape 
may be called weak, sp. gr. 1.056—raise the 
must with brown sugar to sp. gr. 1.124, and the 
wine will be strong enough. 
| Catrawsa,—This wine is said to be a native, 
land yields a superior dessert wine; and as Mr 
_Adlum justly remarked, its vinous product suits all 
palates, Whether the flavor of this wine may be 
‘injured by the grapes mellowing on the vine is not 
‘known to me; but that it may be materially in- 
jured by too long residence in the vat, before 
| pressing, is very certain. Five or six hours in dry 
/warm weather is long enough. In cool, or wet 
| weather, the continuance of the vintage in the vat 
j}may be of longer duration. 
| Brann Grarve,—This is said to be of doubtful 
nativity. It makes good wine if we will have pa- 
| tience to wait for its maturity three or four years ; 
‘it has a superabundant proportion of gum in the 
|juice, part of which seems to be insoluble, and 
| the lees formed by the vernal and autumnal fer- 
mentations do pot subside and the wine become 
clear, without new additions of fining. No other 
wine that I have made requires refining. The 
vine and fruit are subject to mildew and rust. 

Warren Vine.—This vine seems to be of 
foreign origin, and is of the superior class of wine 
grapes. It is subject to rot considerably with me; 
,its vinous product was adjudged by a gourmet to 
| resemble the delicious wine of Cyprus, 

Rounp Vioret Maprirna Grape.—This vine 
came from Madeira to Savannah, many years 
| ago. The vine is not distinguishable from the 
Warren, but the fruit is of a lighter color, and the 
vinous product of a different flavor, and it is not 
subject to rot. Itisa superior wine grape. The 
| gourmet was probably correct about the flavor of 
jthe Warren wine, because all the wine grapes 





| 


| planted in Madeira, were transplanted from the 


lisland of Cyprus, in 1420, by Prince Henry of 


Portugal, Duke of Visco, together with the sugar 
| canes of Sicily, for the use of the colonists. 


Yours, respectfully, 


THOMAS McCALL. 


} al 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 


Wholesome Advice, from Johnson’s Letters.—Be- 


son what it may ; and only three or four ripe ber- ‘gin life with the least show and the least expense 


ries can be obtained from a bunch at one time, | 
and nearly a month is required to ripen all the | 
berries on a branch; hence it is no wine grape in 
our climate. When ripe berries can be obtained | 
in sufficient quantity, it yields wine of nice flavor, | 
provided the grapes are not too ripe, and the vin- 
tage remain only four or five hours in the.vat ; but 
let the grapes become mellow on the vines, and 
then let the vintage remain twenty four hours in 
the vat, and the wine is ruined—dull, heavy, flat, 
and a strong taste of the seeds.* 

ALEXANDER’s or Scnvyixitt Grare.—This 





possible ; you may at pleasure increase both, but 
you cannot easily diminish them. Do not think 
your estate your own, while any man can call 
upon you for money and you cannot pay ; there- 
fore begin with timorous parsimony. Let it be 
your first care not to be in any man’s debt. Re- 
solve not to be poor ; whatever you have, spend less. 
Poverty is a great enemy to human happiness, it 
certainly destroys liberty, and it makes some vir- 
tues impracticable, end others extremely difficult. 





There are no less than 2,533 varieties of the 
Rose, of which 18 belong to the Moss Rose, 20 





~ * These remarks, it will be observed, do not apply to the 





the loss, Let us refer the case, said A. H., and 


Isabella grapes, in our climate.—Ep. N. E. F. 


to the Dog Rose, and 1,215 to the Provence Rose. 


cipal 
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Fron the New York Farmer. 


ON USE OF GYPSUM IN AGRICULTURE. 

Sm—The extensive application of Plaster of 
Paris in the interior of this state, to the pur- 
poses of husbandry, induces me to hazard a few 
remarks upon the causes of its fertility, and the 
soils and crops to which it may be advanta- 

eously applied. I perceive that many of our 
cies although slow to adopt this or any other 
innovation upon old habits, now that they have 
become satisfied of the benefit of plaster in some 
cases, seem to infer that it is useful in all, and 
thus apply it without ‘ rhyme or reasou.”” The 
consequence, I fear, will be to bring it into dis- 
repute and lead to its rejection in cases where 
its utility is unquestionable. 

The most common opinion is, that this sub- 
stance benefits crops by drawing moisture from 
the atmosphere. ‘This theory proves too much: 
for ifit has so strong an affinity for moisture, 
it will attract it from the soil as well as from the 
atmosphere ; and thus rob the plant, instead of 
increasing their supply, of this essential agent 
of vegetable developement. But it has been 
proved that gypsum absorbs moisture far less 
powerfully than putrescible manures. or even 
common soils, and retains it a shorter time. 
Johnson has given us, in his essay on the use of 
salt in agriculture, tables exhibiting the absorb- 
ent and retentive powers of different substances. 
I subjoin an extract in proof of my position :— 

{i Horse dung evaporated previously parts. 
to dryness, at a temperature of 100°, 
absorbed, during an exposure of 
three hours to air saturated with 


moisture at 62°, 145 
Putrified tan bark, under like cir- 
= cumstances, (66°,) 145 
S } Unputrified, do 115 
} Cow dung do 180 
& | Pig do do 120 
* | Sheep do do 3l 
Refuse Salt (60°) 49 
Burnt Clay, 29 
The richest soil (in one hour) 23 
Lime, (part carbonate) iI 
{ Gypsum, 9 


{| Pig dung, evaporated to dryness, at 
a temperature of 106° (the heat of a 
meridian sun at midsummer) and 
then moistened with six parts of 
water, required for being reduced to 


— 

> | to dryness again, at the above tem- min. 

B 4 perature, hice 135 

s ilorse dung, under similar circum- 
stances, 99 
Common Salt, 79 
Rich Soil, 32 
Poor Soil (silicious,) 25 





Gypsum, 18 

Thus it appears, that the absorbent power of 
horse dung is sixteen times creater than that of 
gypsum, and its retaining power seven times 
greater. Let us not lose sight of another im- 
portant fact which these experiments suggest, 
viz: That the power of a soil for absorbing and 
retaining moisture, and of course of resisting 
drought, is in the ratio of the dung and veceta- 
ble matter which it contains—rich soil suffering 
least, and poor soil most in dry weather.— 
Ploughing and hoeing frequently tend very 
much to increase, or rather to bring into full 


and retaining moistare. 


ted for cornices, busts, &c. 


plaster in the process of vegetation, is that of ac- 
celerating putrefaction in the soil—of rendering 
inert vegetable matter soluble, and thus increas- 
ing the supply of vegetable food. ‘The experi- 
ments of Sir H. Davy disprove this theory, and 
show that gypsum rather retards than increases 
animal and vegetable putrifaction. 

Some, supposing that plants are gifted with 
sensation, contend, that gypsum acts as a con- 
diment to the vegetable, as spices do to the an- 
imal system, and benefits by stimulating their 
absorbent and assimilating organs. I am not 
phisiologist enough to discuss this point, and 
will therefore barely observe, that if this is 
so, all plants are not equally sensitive ; for many 
are certainly not affected by this stimulus. 

Others again have maintained, that plaster 
owes its utility to the sulphuric acid (oil of vit- 
riol) which it contains; and of course that a 
decomposition or separation of parts, takes place 
in the soil. Sulphuric acid has !ecen applied, 
blended with different parts of water, without 
seeming to confirm this theory. But a_ suf. 
ficient objection is found in the fact, that gyp- 
sum is detected in the clovers and other plants, 
showing that no decomposition has taken place, 
and that the sulphuric acid, remaining chem- 
ically combined with its base, could net have 
acted separately. 

Sir H. Davy, I think, has suggested the true 
cause of the fertility in gypsum: That it forms 
as necessary a constituent of some plants, as a few 
drops of peppermint do to a mint sling ; and that 
when the soil does not contain it, in the small 
proportion needed, its application is necessary 
for their complete developement and perfection 
—and that it is onlu useful to such crops: as yield 
it on analysis, and on soils where it is deficient. 
Of the plants which contain gvpsem, Sir FI. 
Davy has enun.erated the clovers, luzern, sanfoin 
and some other grasses; in which he believes 
it may exist to the amount of three or four bnsh- 
els on an acre of these plants. The turnip crop 
yields it in small quantities; and if this theory 
'1s correct, Indian corn and potatees will afford 
| it, as it evidently benefits these crops. Te adds, 
jthat gypsum ts not taken up in corn crops, such 
as wheat, rye, barley, &c. A course of experi- 
ments during ten years, has satisfied me that 
these crops are not benefited, directly, by its 


| application, but often indirectly, by increasing 














enrich the soil. 

The soils which plaster most benefits, are the 
poor Jean sands and sand loams; and _ its effects 
; 
adhesive, or wet. The dung of cattle contains 
gypsum ; so does peat or bog earth. To lands 
often dunged, its effects are consequently less 
perceptible. That it does not prove efficacions 
upon wet lands may be accounted for by their 
generally abounding in bog soil, and not usually 
producing plants which contain gypsum 

As to the time and manner of applying plaister, 
different opinions prevail. 





diminish in proportion as these become more rich, | 


| 


| 


Another agency which has been ascribed to’ 


operation, these qualities of soils for absorbing | mouths of plants until it is dissolved, or become 
soluble. 


To effect this, 500 times its weight of 


After water has been expelled from plaster of water is found to be requisite. This would seem 
paris by burning or heating, it then again ab-| to indicate that it should be sown early on grass 
sorbs it powerfully—and not only absorbs, but lands. My practice has been to sow in March, 
solidifies it. It is by this process that it is fit- or early in April, and if practicable, upon a light 


snow. When sown late, and a cry summer en- 
sues, its benefits are frequently not perceptible, 
probably from the circumstance of its not having 
been dissolved. I have followed the example 
of two great pioneers in the improvement of 
American husbandry, the late Judge Peters and 
John Taylor, in sowing it for Indian corn and 
potatoes before the last ploughing. I consider 


‘the benefit in this miethod more certain and the 


labor less, than in that of strewing it on the hills 
of the growing crop. 

The experience of practical men seems to 
have fixed the proper quantity at from one to 
two bushels the acre. 

Plaster appears partially to have lost its effi- 
cacy in some parts of Pennsylvania, where it has 
been longest and most successfully used. It is 
said, to adopt the common language, that the 
soil has become tired of it. I suspect too much 
reliance has been placed upon it; and that it 
has been used as a substitute rather than as an 
auxiliary, for old fashioned barnyard dung. 
There is another way of accounting for its ap- 
parent failure. Has not the soil become tired of 


the plants which it aids, and which may have 


the growth of other vegetables, which ultimately | 


exhausted it of some other constituent? In the 
Norfolk system of alternate husbandry, it was 
long ago ascertained that clover could not be 
sown to advantage oftener than every second 
course, or once in eight or ten years, and other 
grasses were consequently alternated with it. 
The practice in Pennsylvania has been, I believe, 
to continue sowing clover every four or five years. 

The preceding view of the subject and my 
personal experience, induce me to offer the fol- 
Jowing rules for the consideration of the farmer: 

1. That plaster may be applied to pasture and 
meadow lands, not absolutely wet, with strong 
probability of profit—as it undoubtedly forms a 
constitueit of many of the grasses, increases 
their vigor, and thickens the soil. 

2. That it may be applied, with equal prospect 
of success, to the maize and potato crops, and I 
think, to legumes, such+as peas, beans, &c. 
These being sown, as good husbandry implies, 
upon lands naturally free jrom surface water, or 
rendered so by draining. 

3. That its benefits are greatest upon sands, 
gravels, and light loams; and that these benefits 
diminish in proportion as the soil becomes rich, 
either naturally or by the application of dung. 

4, That plaster can never become a substitute 
for dung, but may be rendered a. valuable auxil- 
iary—benefiting some crops directly, and all 


‘remotely, by increasing the volume of vegetable 


matter, which ultimately becomes the food of 
plants. 

5. That from one to two bushels per acre is 
a sufficient annual dressing for lands. 

6. That upon grass it is most profitably sown 
early, that the vernal rains may render it soluble; 
and upon tilled crops before the last ploughing, 
that the moisture in the soil may perform this 
office in season, in both cases, to benefit the 
summer’s growth. 

And, finally, That its use can be best regu- 


It cannot enter the lated by the farmer himself carefully noting its 


; 
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effects upon different crops, soils, &c. always 
leaving a strip unplastered upon crops which it 
is supposed to benefit, and plastering a strip 
upon those on which its benefits are doubtful. 
Very respectfully, J. BUEL. 
Albany Nursery, Nov. 24. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE VINE. 

In February, take a single joint of the vine 
you choose ; cut it off a half an inch above the 
eye, and again at two inches below the eye; 
cover each end with sticking plaster of any kind, 
and set it in a pot of garden mould, above five 
or six inches in diameter, and unglazed. The 
eye of the cutting must be covered with earth, 
and then watered to settle the ground : after this 
Jay half an inch of horse manure on the surface 
to keep it from becoming dry and hard, and place 
the pot in a hot bed prepared for raising cabbage 
plants. If more than one shoot rises from the 
eye, rub off all but the strongest. About the 
first of June, turn out the vine from the pot, and 
set it in the garden, or at the east or north end 
of your house; wherever it can be protected 
from violence. It will grow in any soil, but like 
other plants it grows best in the best soil. When 
first removed, water it at a distance from the 
plant, so as to draw the earth toward the vine, 
instead of washing the ground from it. If you 
water it afterwards, pour your water into a trench 
at least eighteen inches from the plant; for un- 
Jess this precaution be used, watering does more 
harm than good, and does most injury in the 
driest time. As the vine shoots, it must be pre- 
vented from falling. In November, a slight 
covering of straw is beneficial to prevent freezing 
and thawing of the vine. In February it must 
be trimmed by cutting it off at a half an inch 
above the eye; all the eyes below are to be 
carefully rubbed off, as being imperfect :—The 
eye thus left will sometimes produce more than 
one shoot, in which case all but the strongest 
should be rubbed off. In November, this shoot 
is again to be covered, and in the following Feb- 
ruary isto be again cut off avove the second 
lowest clasper: that is leaving on two eyes to 
shoot this season, and again rubbing off all the 
eyes below the lowest clasper. Both these shoots 
should be permitted to grow their utmost length ; 
which if the soil be favogable will be very con- 
siderabie, and there will be reason to hope for 
fruit in the next season. In the third February 
cutting, three eyes upon each shoot mabe eft 
and no more. From this time forward all the 
side branches from the shoots of the year are to 
be rubbed off, taking care not to injure the leaf 
whence they spring, which is the nurse of the 
bud at the root of its stem. 

At the fourth time of cutting the vine, and 
from that time forward, it may be cut about the 
last of October ; four eyes may then be left, and 





From the New York Statesman. 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 

Every day affords us evidence of increasing 
intercourse between the naturalists of Europe 
and this country. This is as it should be, for, 
to say nothing of its obvious tendency to soften 
the asperities, and diminish the coldness which 
frequently occur between the learned of dif- 
ferent countries, this mutua! communication of 
friendly offices and early notice of each others 
labors, is of great importance to the whole learn- 
ed world. 

A pleasing instance of attention from one of 
the most distinguished Geologists of Europe to 
the Lyceum of Natural History of the city, has 
lately come under our notice. The Rev. Dr 
Buckland, of the University of Oxford, England, 
has presented to this society a set of casts of the 
teeth and bones of two species of Mastodon, 
found in diluvium not long ago, in the kingdom 
of Ava. It may not be known to the generality 
of our readers, that naturalists were already ac- 
quainted with six species of this gigantic genius 
of animals, of which none are now found alive. 
Of these, one was peculiar to North America, 
two to Europe, two to South America, and one 
common to Europe and South America. The 
recent discovery of similar remains in Asia has 
excited much interest among naturalists. It 
is now ascertained that these Ava Bones, al- 
though resembling those of Mastodon in size 
and structure, yet differ from all those known, 
and have accordingly been designated as two 
distinct species, and increasing the number now 
known to eight. 

The casts referred to are such exact and ad- 
mirable copies of the original remains, and the 
colors are imitated in so perfect a manner, that 
they exhibit altogether a proficiency in the plas- 
tic art, which our artists would do well to study. 

The discovery of these remains must have 
been highly gratifying to that distinguished na- 
turalist, Dr Buckland. In his celebrated work, 
* Reliquir Diluviane,” in giving an account of 


, 


&c, &c, found in the European deposits of Dilu- 
vium, made by the last great deluge that has 
swept the face of the earth, he anticipated a re- 
petition of the same circuimstances in distant de- 
posits of Diluvium to be hereafter discovered— 
an anticipation which has been realized, by the 
discovery of these Bones in the Kingdom of Ava, 
accompanied by those of the Elephant, the Rhi- 
;noceros, the IHippopotamos and various anti- 
|deluvian animals. Our own country is covered 
in every direction with diluvium of the same pe- 
riod, and from the examination of which many 
/hew and interesting discoveries may be also an- 
ticipated. 





Litchen Economy.—A friend has mentioned 


veer es \ — ; : : : 
the fifth cutting, five eyes may be left on each! toys an improvement in kitchen economy which 


shoot and never more, even in the most vigorous 
state of growth, for the injuries thereby done to 
the vine will be seen and lamented in succeeding 
years. 


“Inger destroys Reason.—When a man is angry 
it will answer no good purpose to attempt to ar- 
gue a point with him, or to try to convince him 
that he is wrong, either in practice or in principle. 
You must wait till the paroxysm of passion has 
subsided, and the impatient sufferer becomes 
again a rational being. 


| we think deserving of notice. It may be called 
lan iron bacl: Jog, and is cast hollow, to contain 
water. A small leaden leader is attached to 
this iron cylinder, which is placed at the bottom 
of a wood fire, and connected with a cask or tub 
| of water near the fire place, or in any convenient 
| part of the room. The family may thus have a 
constant supply of hot water, without incumber- 
ing the fire-place, and with much less than the 





Long dsland Star. 


the remains of the Elephant, the Rhinoceros, | 


GOLD WASHINGS. 

Strange as it may appear, it is a fact, that till 
very lately the jewellers were in the constant 
practice of throwing away the water into which 
they dip articles of jewelry after they are taken 
out of the boil (a menstrum of nitro muriatic acid, 
employed to give them a high finish,) without 
being at all aware of the quantity of gold that 
was thrown away with it. Of late a person pos- 
sessed of some chemical knowledge is said to 
have made a handsome livelihood, by instructing 
jewellers, at the rate of five guineas each, in a 
method of recovering gold contained in the wash- 
ing. This method consists simply in adding a 
solution of copperas, which precipitates the gold, 
and then fusing the residuum with nitre, by which 
the iron in combination is oxidated, and the gold 
left in a pure state.-—Mechanic’s Magazine. 


In boring for water on the island, at the upper 
end of this village, owned by Mr Sewell, a vein 
of water was struck at the depth of 160 feet, 
which emits an inflammable gas in large quanti- 
ties. It is so perfectly free from the nauseous 
smell of the oil gas, that its existence was dis- 
covered only by the casual introduction of a 
light into the mouth of the well.— Watertown 
Register. 


‘yy 


Damask: Table Linen. —Mr Hamilton Stewart, 
of Pittsburgh, has commenced the manufacture 
o! Damask ‘Table Linen. he Statesman of that 
city observes, that “the Table Cloths are ex- 
tremely neat, and what is of equal importance, 
they are very cheap, and of a texture that will 
insure service and durability. In weaving the 
cloth, the threads are so arranged and managed, 
that almost any figure, name, or letters can be 
made to appear in full view upon the surface.” 


Method of curing Pork Hams, to make them 
far superior to those cured in the common way.— 
‘To twelve common size hams, such as are cut 
‘from hogs weighing from 140 to 200 pounds, 








take 12 Ibs. fine salt, S oz. of salt petre, and 3 


| pints of molasses—mix them well together—rub 
}the hams with it, and pack them down in a tub 
or cask, and let them lay one week—then put 
|'o them pickle enough to cover them, made as 
follows :—To $3 gallons ot water, put fine salt 


| : 
/enough to make it bear an egg—add I quart of 


_molasses, 2 quarts of strong ashes lie, (made 
| from ashes without lime) and a porter bottle of 
purified pyroligneous acid—let them lay in it 
| four weeks—then take them out and hang them 
/up ina dry room—when dry they are fit for use. 
| Jlams cured in this way are clean, tender, 
| juicy, and fine flavored, without the waste occa- 
sioned by the drying and filth of smeking in the 
chimney or smokehouse.—Ve wport Republican, 


Cleared from the port of Meadville, (Pa.) the 


i fast sailing boat Tue ANN Eniza.” 

| All the materials of which this boat was built 
| , ! P 1. we?) ‘ 

were frowting on the banks of I rench reek, on 


‘the 2°th ult. On the 28th she was launched, 
and piloted te this place before sunset, by her 
expert builders, Messrs. Mattocks and ‘Towne. 
ifer carga consisted, amongst other things, of 
2000 reams of crown, medium, and royal patent 
straw paper, with patent book and paste boards; 
and left this place early on the Oth ult. for 


orcinary consumption of fuel for that purpose.— | Pittsburgh, with about 20 passengers on board, 


—Crawford Mess. 


an are 
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BROAD WHEELS. 

To preserve a road by improving the wheel 
carriages which pass over it, all agree that the 
wheels should be made broader than they usually 
are, and cylindrical: that carts with two horses 
abreast are less injurious than such as are drawn 
by two horses in a line: and that it would be an 
advantage to have the axletrees of differentlengths. 
Edgeworth, upon a careful examination, con- 
cludes, that the system of rolling roads by very 
broad wheels must be abandoned ; and that such 


a breadth only should be insisted upon, and such | 


restrictions made as to loading, as will prevent the 
materials of the road from being ground to pow- 
der, or from being cut into ruts. With this view 
the wheels of carriages of burden should have fel- 
Joes six inches broad, and no more than one ton 
should be carried on each wheel. 

Farcy is of opinion, that six inch cylindrical 
wheels, or under, are the most practicable and 
useful, provided the projecting nails are most rig- 
idly prohibited, which can never be done but by 
a penalty per nail upon the wheelers who put in 
those nails, and upon the drivers of the carriages, 
who use such roughly nailed wheels. 

Telford thinks that no wagon or cart wheel 
ought to be of less breadth than four inches 
that in general no carriage ought to be allowed to 
carry more than at the rate of one ton per wheel: 
“when it exceeds that weight,” he says, “the best 
materials which can be procured for road-making 
must be deranged and ground to pieces.” 

Paterson is a warm advocate for broad wheels. 
“If the wheels were used double the breadth as 
at present,” he savs, “they would act as rollers 
upon the materials, binding them together, and 
consequently the surface would always remain 
smooth and free from ruts; and the waste or de- 
cay, would, of course, be exceedingly little.” All 
broad wheels, however, should be made ona cou- 
struction different from those that are in cominon 
use. Those in common use, whether broad or 
narrow, are generally dished (as it is called) on the 
outside, and the ends of the axletree bent a little 
downwards. This causes the wheels to run wider 
above than below ; and the reason, I believe, for 
adopting this plan, was to allow people to increase 
the breadth of their carriages, and get the wheels 
torunin the same track. Upon thls plan, the 
edges of the wheel, to run flat on the road, must 
be of a conical shape, the outer edge being of less 
diameter than the inner one. 
arising from this is indeed very little felt from the 
narrow wheels ; but as they increase in breadth, 
the evil increases in the same proportion, “A 
conical wheel,” says Edgeworth, “ if moved for- 
ward by the axletree, must partly roll and partly 


Any bad effect | 


Se ce | 


| for instance, the frustum of a cone, or a sugar loaf, | by crushing the materials?” he answered, “On anew 
! 


/from which you have broken off'a little bit at the | made road, the crush would do mischief, but on a 
} 


_| point; then set this a rolling upon a table, and in- 
stead of going straight forward it will describe a 


consolidated old read, the mere perpendicular pres- 
'sure does not do any. 


But there is a great deal 


‘circle ; and if you will put a pin or axletree right | of injury done by the conical form of broad 
‘through the cesitre of it, and upon that axle cause | wheels, which operate like sledging, instead of 


| it to move straight forwards, the smaller diameter 
|must slide instead of rolling. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the rims of the wheels ought to be of a 
‘cylindrical form. Edgeworth states in relation to 
‘this, that “from the testimony given to the com- 
mittee of parliament, by every person of science 
and judgment, cylindrical wheels and straight ax- 
letrees have been unequivocally preferred.” 
| Farcy finds the Whitechapel road more injured 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


by broad wheels than any other, owing to those | fixed, which should apply to ordinary er gate- 


turning fairly. ‘There isa sixteen inch wheel 
wagon, which comes out of Bristol, that does more 
injury to our roads than all the travelling of the 
day besides.” 

With regard to regulating the weight to be car- 
ried on wheels, Farcy judiciously observes, that 
though it is not easy to state any one scale that 
would be generally applicable for each breadth of 
wheels below six inches, there should be a rate 


_ wheels being barrelled and conical, and not run- | tolls; and at the weighing machines additional, 


|ning flat, and the middle tier projecting above the 
jothers with rough nails. 
| Cumming has proved experimentally, before the 


icommittee of 1808, that when the rim of a wheel | 


is made truly cylindrical, so as to have an equal 


\bearing on its whole breadth, the resistance to its | 


| progress on a smooth road is not increased by in- 
jereasing its breadth. And in regard to the im- 


mense saving that would accrue to the nation, | 


‘Jessop, in his report, says, “I may venture to as- 
'sert, that by the exclusive adoption of cylindrical 


|broad wheels, and flat roads, there would be a} 
and Saving of one horse in four, of seventyfive per cent | 
es bs 


(in repairs of roads, filty per cent in the wear of 
‘tire, and that the wheels with spokes alternately 
inclined, would be equally strong with conical 
|ones, and wear twice as long as wheels do now 
(on the present roads.” But over and above the 
| preference due to such wheels, in respect to pub- 
\lic roads, they are no less preferable when applied 
|to purposes of husbandry. 


of the narrow wheels on soft land, every farmer 
knows what injury is frequently done tosubsequent 
crops by such poaching and cutting up of the land. 
But this is not all. Many a field of beautiful pas- 
ture, when subjected to the destroying operation 
of the narrow wheels, is very much injured, both 
in respect to the appearance and the crop, which 
| would be entirely prevented by using broad wheels. 
| Thus it has been stated in regard to the introduc- 
tion of the use of broad wheels, that the saving on 
‘the incidental repairs of the road would be im- 
;mense ; that the roads would uniformly retain a 
“smooth and even surface, which would greatly 
{contribute to the comfort of the traveller, and the 
(ease of the draught; that in husbandry also the 
|advantages would be great; in short, that in eve- 
ry point of view, the benefits that would be de- 
| sived in consequence, would be paramount to ev- 
lerything that would be urged in favor of the nar- 
‘row wheels. 
M’Adam thinks a wagon wheel of six inches 


slide on the ground, for the smaller circumference |'" breadth, if standing fairly on the road with any 


could not advance in one revolution as far as the | 
larger. Suppose,” says he, « the larger revolution | 
sixteen feet, and the smaller thirteen feet, the outer | 
part must slide three feet, while the carriage ad- | 
vauces sixteen, i.e. it must slide nearly one fifth of 
tie space through which the carriage advances, — 

thus, if loaded with ten tons, the horses would : 
haye two tons to drag, as if that part of the weight | 
was placed on a sledge.” The same thing has’ 


been ably and beautifully demonstrated by Cum- | 
ming, (Essay on the Principles of Wheels and Wheel | 
Carriages, §c.) and is very easily illustrated ; take | 


weight whatever, would do very little material in- 
jury to a road well made and perfectly smooth.— 
The injury done to roads is by these immense 
weights striking against materials, and in the pres- 
ent mode of shaping the wheels, they drive the 
materials before them instead of passing over them. 
If a carriage passes fairly over a smooth surface, he 
says, that cannot hurt the road, but must rather be 
an advantage to it, on the principle of the roller. 
On being asked, “are you not of opinion that the im- 
mense weights carried by the broad wheeled wag- 
ons, even by their perpendicular pressure, do injury, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





or what may be called machine tolls, should be 
levied upon all carriages which exceeded the 
weight, to be regulated in an increasing scale for 
sach breadth of wheels, so as very greatly to 
discourage, but not ruinously to prohibit the occa- 
sionally carrying of large weights upon any 
wheels. 

Axletrees of different lengths have been pro- 
posed by some engineers, with a view of presery- 
ing the roads. On this subject Paterson observes, 
“at present the axles of all Kinds of carriages are 
made to one length, so that their wheels all run 
at the same width, and in the same track, than 
which nothing could be more fitly devised for the 
destruction of the roads. I would, therefore, pro- 
pose that the length of the axletrees should be 
varied, that the wheels of the lighter description 
of carriages should run two inches narrower than 
the present track ; and that the axles for the more 
weighty carriages should be increased in length, 


Besides the great re-| so that the wheel should run from one to four 
isistance to the draught occasioned by the sinking | inches beyond the present track. 


I would also 
propose, that mails, and other heavy coaches, 
should be so constructed, that the hind wheels 
should follow either two inches within, or two 
inches outside the track of the fore wheels, as 
miglit be considered most proper. Were the axle- 
trees of all kinds of carriages to be of various 
lengths as here proposed, we should have no rut- 
ted roads. The stones now displaced by the 
wheels of one carriage, would be replaced again 
by the next carriage that came up, having its axle 
of a different length: qnd in the same manner 
would the hind wheels repair the injury done by 
the fore wheels of a carriage. If this plan was 
to be acted on all over the kingdom, it is evident 
that it would have a very beneficial effect on the 
roads; and if it should be found thus to contribute 
to the keeping the roads smooth and even, it is 
also evident that it must contribute in the same 
proportion to the comfort of travellers of every 
description, and also to the ease of the beast of 
draught. 
CULTURE OF THE GRAPF, 

The following extract of a letter of a recent 
date, written by a gentleman who is well qualified 
to speak upon the subject, shows what may be 
done in this interesting pursuit, which is now oc- 
cupying the public attention. The writer resides 
on the Georgia side of the Savannah river, a few 
miles above Augusta, 

“ Send me a quarter cask of Madeira Wine— 
I hope soon to make some of this article for sale. 
The vines I got from Adlum, of Georgetown, in 
1825, will bear fruit this year ; but a small por- 
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tion of them took root; Ihave, however, now got 
near 800 vines growing, and I am increasing the 


planted, | expect to make at least 40 pipes, and 
increase yearly, I have for four years past made 
a litthe wine from 11 old vines in the garden, 
equal to most Madeira imported, none who have 


tasted it believed that such wine could be made | 


in America.”—Charleston Courier. 


Culture of Silk.—Within a few days our atten- 
tion has been called to this useful and highly in- 
teresting subject.—Mr Canfield, a respectable and 
intelligent farmer of the town of Clay, in this 
county, informs us that he intends as soon as 
practicable to engage in the profitable business of 
rearing the Silk worm—that he contemplates ap- 
propriating six or more acres of ground to the 
culture of the Mulberry tree.— Syracuse Advertiser. 





Feeding and fattening Fowls.—Fowls will be- 
come fat on the common run of the faim-yard, 
where they thrive upon the offals of the stable, and 


other refuse, with perhaps some small regular daily 


foods; but at thraghing time they become partic- 
ularly fat, and are thence styled barn-door fowls, 
probably the most delicate and highly flavored of 
all others, both from their full allowance of the 
first grain, and the constant health in which they 
are ':ept by living in a natural state, and having 
the full enjoyment of air and exercise. Itis a 
common practice with some housewives to coop 
their barn-door fowls for a week or two, under 
the notion of improving them for the table, and 
increasing their fat; a practice which, however, 
seldom succeeds, since the fowls generally pine 
for the loss of their liberty, and slighting their 
food, lose instead of gaining additional flesh. 
Such a period, in fact, is too short for them to 
become accustomed to confinement. 





Eggs become desiccated, and, in consequence, 
lose great part of their substance and nutritive 
quality, by keeping, and everybody knows the 
value of a fresh-laid egg. 
moisture and goodness, however, three or four 
inonths or more, if the pores of the shell be closed 
and rendered impervious to the air by some unc- 
tuous application. We, generally, anoint them 
with mutton suet melted, and set them on end, 
wedged cluse together in bran, stratum super stra- 
tum, [layer above layer] the containing box being 
covered closely,—laid upon the side the yolk will 
adhere to the shell. They thus come into use at 
the end of a considerable period of time, in a state 
almost equal to new-laid eggs for consumption, 
but ought not to be trusted for incubation, except- 
ing in the case of imported eggs of rare birds. 


Ice a Medicine.—The custom of taking ice in 
Italy and Sicily is considered as an indispensa- 
ble refreshment and as a powerful remedy in 
many diseases. The physicians of these coun- 
tries do not give many medicines ; but frequent- 
ly prescribe a severe regimen, and prevent the 
baneful effects of various diseases, by suffering 
the sick, for several days, to take nothing but 
water cooled with ice, sweet oranges, and ice 
fruits. —-American Sentinel. 





Orchard Grass Seed. 

Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, Boston,—a consignment of prime 
Orchard Grass Seed, raised by Mr Lioyp Jones, of Penn- 
sylvania, who is well known as the most extensive and success- 


They will retain their | 


} 


| ing letter shows : 


fe) “Mr Russect,—In regard to the character of Mr Jones’ 
vineyard—in three years, from what already is | seed, I have pleasure in saying, that it isthe best in this market, 

!and always commands an extra price, Col Powgt always | 
purchases of him, not only for himself but for his southern | 
friends; and the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, at their | 


j 


jJast exhibition, awarded him the premiums for both Orchard 
Grass and Clover Seed. 
Yours, &c, JOHN P. MILNOR, 

Recording Secretary Penn. Agri. Society. 

Gentlemen who wish to secure a supply of this seed, will do 
well to secure it soon. 

Also, a most extensive supply of Garden, Field, and Flower 

Seeds, raised expressly for us, or procured from the most un- 
| questionsble sources. 


Canary Birds. 

For Sale, a few copies of the New and Complete Canary 
Bird Fancier, containing a variety of useful information, by 
which the admirers of those beautifel Birds may be instructed in 
their management while breeding, and their treatment when 
diseased ; with useful Hints to the breeders of Mules. From the 
latest London Edition.— Price 25 cts. Just received at the 

Agricultural Warehouse. 
4t Mo. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 
Valuable Real Estate, &c, For Sale. 

The Subscriber offers for Sale, the following Real Estates in 
Durham, N. H. viz: 
| About 50 acres of Jand, under good cultivation, with tolera- 
| ble buildings thereon ;—Soil of excellent quality, and capable 
| of a high degree of improvement. 
| Hampshire Turnpike road, containing about 80 acres, with 
| buildings nearly new. 
| Also, a Farm of about 110 acres, with new buildings, lying 
| within two miles of the New Market Factories. 

Also, a smal! Farm lying in the Great Bay containing 30 or 
, 40 acres, a very productive and excellent tract of land, in the 
neighborhood of the above named Factories. 
Iso three Houses in the Village of Durham—one of them 
| possessing excellent accommodations for a ‘Tavern. 
| Also, a Farm in Lee, containing about 80 acres. 
|  Also.a Wood Lot in Barrington, containing 105 acres, well 
wooded, 
| He also offers for sale, a Stud Horse of approved blood, and 
| several Mares and Colts of different ages.—All kinds of Farm- 


ing Utensils, and Stock of all sorts. 
| 











large Factory Establishments at Dover and New Market. 
| Durham, Dec. 26, 1828. JOHN FROST. 


—_——. oo unpre i 
i 


Two Heifers For Sale. 

Two Superior Heifers, with calf, mixed between the Derton 
and Coelebs breed. Both of which took a premium at the late 
| Show in Brighton.—Inquire of Daniel Chandler, Lexington, or 
| at the counting room of the New England Farmer, Agricultural 
Jan. 2, 1829. 





| Warehouse, Boston. St 


Splendid Bulbous Roots, §c. 

A further supply of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Gladiolus, 
| Snow Drops, Crocus, Star of Bethlehem, Jonquilles, Ranuncu- 
| lus, Iris, Crown Imperia!s, Anemones, Crocus, &c. from 12 to 
| 62 ets. each. " 
| blue, pure white, red, yellow, and white with various eyes, at 


1 per root. 
Seeds for the West Indies. 

| Merchants, masters of vessels, and others trading to the West 
| Indies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable 
| for that market, at from $4 to $5 per box.—Each box contains 
| upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, vegetable and orna- 
| mental, in quantities sufficient for a common kitchen garden.— 
| Likewise the greatest variety of seeds to be found in New Eng- 
| land, by the pound or bushel, all warranied pure, and of the 
| growth of 1827. 
| Field Peas. 
A consignment of 30 bushels of Field Peas, from Vermont, of 
| the growth of 1827, in good order. They will be sold by the 
| tierce at $1.75 per bushel. 
Oat Meal, &c. 
| Fine Oat meal and Oat Flour, Nulled Oats, Hu'led Barley, 
| Barley Flour, &c. for sale by the barrel or Jess quantity, direct 
| from Stevens’ Mills, Vermont. 
| American Tree Seeds. 
| For sale, a variety of Seeds of Forest Trees, Shrubs, &c. 





| 
' 


| rope, or for cultivation here. Price 25 cts. a paper. 
| were gathered by a gentleman familiarly acquainted with the 
| sorts, expressly for us. ‘They will be sold by the single paper 
or packed to order, in any quantity. 


and Forest Tree Seeds for planting this fall, a catalogue of which 
may be had gratis at this place. 
Garden and Field Seeds. 

The largest collection and variety of Garden, Field, ‘Tree and 
Herb Seeds to be found in New England, at wholesale and retail. 
The Seeds are all raised in this vicinity, expressly for this Es- 
tablishment, by careful and experienced growers, and are war- 





Also, a Farm on the New | 


The above described Lands are within ashort distance of the , 


A very few of the finest Hyacinths, dark and pale | 


mostly native American kinds, and suitable for sending to Eu-| REEF, best pieces, - ° ° 3 
a. 
They | 


Also, Peach and Almond Stones, and many other valuable Fruit 


ful caltivater of this valnable grass in this country, as the follow- | ranted pure and fresh. Country traders supplied with boxes of 


| prime seeds, for the retail trade, on liberal terms. A pamphlet 
catalogue (2d edition) of our Seeds, Trees, &c. is published and 
will be forwarded gratis to any one who will send for it, 
Orchard Grass Seed. 

A few more bushels of this valuable Grass Seed, growth of 
| 1828. Also, Lucerne, White Clover, Fowl Meadow, and every 
| other kind of Grass cultivated in New England. : 

White Mulberry Seed. 
| ‘This day received, afew pounds of warranted genuine White 
| Mulberry Seed, raised in Coventry, Con, this season, and sav- 
| ed with care expressly for us—For sale by the |b. or ounce. 
| Shallots for fall planting, ‘Tree and Potato Onions. 
Tangier Cauliflower. 

We have just received through Mr Malony, the American 
; Consul at ‘Vangier, a few lbs. of this celebrated Cauliflower 
seed. A small parce! was sent to the Hon. Jonathan Hunewell 
of this city, a few years since, who pronounces it altogether su- 
| perior to any seed from England, and which produced cauliflow- 
ers much finer than any he had seen cultivated in this country. 
Roots of the Pie-Plant, or Tart Rhubarb. 

A large supply of the roots of the Rheum Undulatum, or Tart 
Rhubarb, or Pie-Plant, an excellent article for summer use. 
(See N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. page 290, and page 11 of this vol- 
ume, and Fessenden’s New American Gardener, article Rhu- 
barb, for its culture and uses.) ‘The roots are in fine order for 
transplanting this fall. Price 25 cts. per root 

Seed Potatos. 

A few bushels La Plata or Long Red Potatos, raised by Mr 
Gourgas of Wesion; selected for seed, of a uniform size, and 
| much improved as to their earliness, by the careful attention of 
Mr G, Por sale at the 
New England Farmer Seed Store, 

No. 52 North Market, Street—Boston. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


{FROM| To 














APPLES, best, - + = + |barrel.) 300) 3 7% 
ASUES, pot, first sort, —- - - ton. |130 001135 00 
Peart, first sort, - - - 1130 00/135 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - ‘bushel.| 80, 1:12 
BEEF, mess, - - - barrel.| 10 00) 10 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - “ |} 8 5) 900 
Cargo, No. 2, - - “ | 7179) 1% 
BUTTER, mspected, No. 1, new, - pound.) 14 16 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - 7 9 
Skimmed milk, - - Ty 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.) 8 50) 8 75 
Genesee, - - - - “ 9 OY 9 25 

Rye, best, - . - . 7 ‘ 
GRAIN, Corn, - - - - bushel 63 67 
| oe - -« « sf #1 @ oS 
Barley, - - - = an | 70 
; <-> pl ae «“ 30] 38 
| 110G’S LARD, first sort, new, - pound, 9 
1LIME, - - - ° ° - | cask. 85 99 
| PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton. | 3 00 
PORK, clear, - « = «= ‘barrel! 16 00} 16 50 
Navy, mess, - ° “ 13 OG 13 25 
Cargo, No. 1, ene « | 13 0G 13 25 
| SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - - bushel.; 2 04 2 50 
Orchard Grass, - - = | 3 00 
| Fowl Meadow, - -— - a“ 4 00 
Rye Grass, . - Ge 4 00 

‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass,- | “ 5 00 

Red Top - - - - — i 1 00 

Lucerne, - - - - pound.| 5D 

White Honeysuckle Clover, | “ 50 

Red Clover, (northern) . - J 10 

French Sugar Beet, - - “| 1 50 

Mangel Wurtzel, - ap & % 1 

| WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “ 37 48 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, “ , 28 

Merino, three fourths washed, a bs 37 
Merino, half & quarter wasled o x 35 
. Native, washed, - - - “ 25 28 
Pulled, Lainb’s, first sort,  - “ 4 4s 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, “ 2s » 
Pulled, spinning, first sort,; XK 35 





PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD. 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hall Market.) 





pound. | 10} 12 1-2 

PORK, fresa, best pieces, é “| 5} g 
whole hogs, - - - “ 5 6 

VEAL, - - - - - ° “ 5 6 
MUTTON, - = = = ° “ 2) 10 
POULTEL, © =i 4s" 5S “oy 8 10 
| BUTTER, keg and tub, - ° ° “| ] 0 
Lump, best, - - ~ « | 20 

EGGS, - 7 We oS “-.) hie ORE 22 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - }bushel.; 70 
Indian, retail, - - - “ 40 
POTATOS, ia “ 50 
CIDER, [according to quality,} - f{barrel.) 200) 300 
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MISCELLANIES. 
~NEW YEAR ADDRESS 
To the Patrons of the New England Farmer. 
AGAIN the incessant lapse of Time 
Demands our Monument of Rhyme, 
Like that which Horace bragg’d about, 
And tall enough the skies to flout, 
Compared with which the Tower of Babel 
Would seem the lean-to of a stable. 


We ’re highly gratified to find, 
The public more and more inclined 
The Cultivator’s art to practise, 
And patronize, because the fact is 
That righteousness and cultivation 
Go hand in hand t’ exalt a nation : 
And Husbandry ’s a hobby which 
A world may ride with spur and switch, 
(Though not like jades, which will not stir 
Without the aid of switch and spur) ;— 
If all mankind at once bestrode him 
They could not tire nor overload him. 
Not only men, who sit astride, 
But Ladies also on a side- 
Saddle so neat, or on a pillion, 
That’s big enough to hold a million, 
May ride our hobby with a cheer-up, 
And he ’l! not kick, bite, plunge, nor rear up, 
But vires in eundo crescit,* 
As cousin Virgil somewhere has it. 
So Five, which has obtain’d ascendence, 
When setting up for independence, 
Prepares by heat of radiation 
Combustibles for conflagration ;— 
By burning fast, the mighty master 
Acquires fresh means of burning faster, 
Till blazing pyramids arise, 
Which threaten to consume the skies. 


With ken prophetic, we behold 
A brighter age than that of gold, 
Which, with accelerating pace, 
Is hurrying on to bless our race ; 
And hail its grand approximation, 
Mark’d by superior cultivation, 
When wise men’s heads, and good men’s hearts, 
Devoted to the art of arts, 
And industry’s untiring hand, 
Shall make a garden of our land— 
Yea, make New England, all exceeding, 
A new edition of old Eden, 
If not quite equal, yet before it, 
In many a root, and fruit, and floret, 
Indebted for its propagation 
To modern arts of cultivation. 


We ’re tranced with rapture, when we find 
The fairer moicty of inankind, 
Whose smile makes mortal man’s condition 
But little short of sheer fruition, 
By whose society is given 
Earth’s purest prototype of Heaven, 
Th’ angelic part of human nature 
Inspire and aid the Cultivator. 
A plant that ’s sunn’d by Ladies’ eyes 
Will like an exhalation rise, 
We hope that Horticulture may 
Be therefore blest with Beauty’s ray, 
Till Flora’s germes gem every waste, 
And every grove ’s a “ Bower of Taste.” 





* Virgil, however, says “ acquirit,” whieh not rhyming 
readily, we use 8 substitute sinlies ° 


“ For rhyme the rudder is of verses.” 


Adam, in Eden, we believe, 
Had been a brute without his Eve ; 
An arid heath, a blasted common, 
Blest with the smiles of lovely woman, 
We should prefer to al that’s rare 
In paradise, without the Fair. 
We therefore pray that Friendship’s hand 
From every Lady in the land, 
May be to us henceforth extended, 
From this time till our time is ended ; 
And would solicit every Charmer 
To please to patronize our Farmer, 
And make those gentlemen, who claim 
Her approbation, do the same ; 
And common justice must require her 
To grant this boon to an admirer 
Like us, so prone to chaunt wer praises, 
In verse which absolutely blazes. 


His head is very like a stump 
Whate’er its craniologic bump, 
Who does not see that we the Tillers 
Of Earth compose the nation’s pillars, 
And may be styled with strict propriety 
The props of civilized society. 
What would have been poor mortals’ lot— 
Yea, what were man, if we were not? 
Nature’s poor, simple, houseless child, 
The weakest wild beast of the wild, 
Must live on browse, his home must be 
A cavern or a hollow tree ; 
Sometimes, in spite of fears and cares, 
Be served up raw to wolves and bears, 
Or maugre tooth, nail, fist, and truncheon, 
Make hungry catamounts a luncheon. 


Our art, moreover, claiins ascendence 
As german to our Independence ; 
Both, commonly, are coexistent, 

Ané each the other’s best assistant. 
We Farmers are a sort of stuff, 
Tyrants will always find too tough 
For them to work up into slaves, 

The servile tools of lordly knaves. 
Those men who till the stubborn soil, 
Enlighten’d, and inured to toil, 
Cannot be made to quail or cower 

By traitor’s art or tyrant’s power, 
They might as well attempt to chain 
The west wicd in a hurricane ;— 
Make rivers run up hill by fright’ning, 
Or steal a march on kindled lightning— 


The great sea-serpent, which we ’ve read of, 


Take by the tail and snap his head off— 
The firmament on cloudy nights, 
Illume with artificial lights, 

By such an apparatus as 

Is used for lighting streets with gas— 
Or, having split the north pole till it’s 
Divided into baker’s billets, 

Make such a blaze as never shone, 
And torrefy the frozen zone— 

With clubs assail the polar Bear, 

And drive the monster from his lair— 
Attack the comets as they run 

With loads of fuel for the sun, 

And overset by oppugnation 

Those shining colliers of creation— 
The Milky Way Mc’Adamize, 

A railway raise to span the skies, 

Then make, to save Apollo’s team, 

The Solar Chariot go by steam.— 
These things shall tyrants do, and more 





Than we have specified, before 
Our Cultivators they subdue, 
While grass is green, or sky is blue. 


But this is spinning out subliiity, 
As one would cotton yurn for dimity ; 
We ’ll therefore break our thread off here, 
By wishing you a happy year, 
And all good things, which can be given 
To man from all indulgent Heaven. 
Boston, Jun. 1, 1829. 


High Life and Domestic Life-—The gayest vo- 
tary of pleasure, who pursues the phantoms of 
genteel dissipation, is generally the dullest of do- 
mestic companions. In choosing a partner for 
life, the selection should not be made merely from 
public appearances. ‘The undisguised realities of 
private life, the indications of worth or unworthi- 
ness, which the family fireside exhibits, are the 
only traits of character, in which any confidence 
can be placed. 














Age and Perseverance.—It is a fault too much 
practised by both sexes to indulge in listlessness, 
and a kind of hopeless languor, at the decline of 
life, Our energies and talents were given us to 
persevere to the end. 





4 Rule for Conversation.—We should be as 
careful not to offend unnecessarily, as not to mis- 
lead intentionally, those with whom we converse ; 


in conversation, is not only a breach of manners, 
but of morals, 





Evenness of Temper.—Madame Necker re- 
lates the following anecdote M. Abauret, a phi- 
losopher of Geneva. It is said of him that he 
had never been out of temper; some persons, 
by means of his female servant, were determined 
to put him to proof. The woman in question 
stated that she had been his servant for thirty 
years, and she protested that during that time 
she had never seen him in a passion. They 
promised her a sum of money if she would en- 
deavor to make him angry. She consented, 
and knowing that he was particulariy fond of 
having his bed well made, she on the day ap- 
pointed neglected to make it. M. Abauret ob- 
served it, and the next morning made the ob- 
servation to her; she answered that she had 
forgotten it; she said nothing more, but on the 
same evening she again neglected to make the 
bed; the same observation was made on the 
morrow by the philosopher, and she again made 
some excuse in a cooler manner than before. 
On the third day he said to her, ‘ you have not 


—_—_——_—— 








mame 
Wanted Immediately, 

Six or eight Journeyman Chair Makers, at the Newburyport 
Chair Factory.—Cash and the highest price given—Apply to 
Nathan Haskell, Agent for the Proprietors. 

Newburyport, Dec. 19. 1828. x 


The Hunterdon Gazette Establishment for sale, 
At incase: eventos county, New Jersey, on reasonable 
terms. A the Editar, (post paid) at Flemington, Now 
Jersey. St Jan 2 
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time of subscribing, are eatitled to a deduction of fifiy cents. 


and indeed to give unnecessary pain, by remarks 


end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the | 





yet made my bed; you have apparently come to 
some resolution on the subject, as you probably 
found it fatigued you. But after all it is of no 
great consequence, as I begin to accustom my- 
self to it as it is.” She threw herself at his feet, 
and avowed all to him: 
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